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ss HAT are called 
Misfortunes in Life, 
are, for the Genera- 
lity, no other than 
the neceflary Confe- 
; quences of our Ac- 
WS tions. The Want of 

Judgment is the Source of the 
greateft Part of our Miferies; and 
we, in Indulgence to ourfelves, 
throw that Fault on fome unlucky 
Planet, which is entirely owing to 
our own unlucky Way of thinking. 
We are precipitate in our Deter- 
minations, and conclude that the 
wifeft Courfe which moft flatters our 
Inclinations. Were Caufes and 
their Effeéts well confidered ; would 
we banifh for awhile the natural 
Complaifance we have to gratify 
our Inclinations, and examine well 
the Confequences of our Procee- 
dure, we fhould not fo prepotte- 
roufly lay the Blame on Fortune, of 
what is the neceflary Refult of our 
own Folly. Let us endeavour how 
we will to fhuffe the Fault from 
ourfelves, the World, which does 
not examine with the fame Tender- 
nefs, will clap the Saddle upon the 
right Horfe, and be fo far from fa- 
vouring us in the Examination of 
our Conduét, that they will take a 
malicious Pleafure in aggravating 
the Stupidity of our Proceedure, as 
itis a tacit Encomium on their own 
prudent Management.  Bijouletta 
never once made a Refleétion in her 
Life, nor thought of the Confe- 
quence of humouring the Extrava- 
ancies of her Fancy, till it was too 

ate to ward againft them ; and fhe 

was in Want of Neceflaries before 
fhe had the leaft Idea of Poverty, 
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though every Action was a Step to- 
wards it; like thofe People who 
never think of Death, till they are 
paft a Poffibility of living ; though 
Reflection would make them fenki- 
ble that every Day which paffes 
they have twenty-four Hours lefs to 
furvive. Had Yom Carele/s afked 
himfelf this Queftion, Jf J can’t 
live within the Compafs of 30001. a 
Year, how can I live upon nothing ? 
He would not have been in a 
Thread-bare Coat, fhabby Wigg, 
and fplafhed Stockings, beating the 
Hoof to find fome Place where he 
may dine gratis, or upon Credit : 
But the Pleafure a fine Equipage af- 
forded, and the Honour of being 
feen in what the World calls the 
beft Company, left no Room for 
Confideration: His gilt Chariot, 
great Expence, and Play, were fo 
many Guides to conduét him to the 
Fleet Prifon, where he was fup- 
ported by the common Bafket, tll 
the laft Infolvent A& changed his 
begging at a Grate to the {punging 
on his Acquaintance at large. Some 
Men are fo devoid of Reafon, that 
nothing, no Slights, no Suffering, 
can prevail upon them to have Pity 
on themfelves. I have heard of a 
Gentleman, who, having fooled 
away a plentiful Eftate, was by the 
Charity of his Friends enabled to 
fet up a Coffee-Houfe in the King’s- 
Bench Prifon, and this Bufinefs gave 
him fcanty Bread. Another Eftate, 
after fome Time, fell to him, and 
reftored him to Liberty ; but the 
Land-Tax was fo high, ‘Tenants 
were often fo muchin Arrears, and 
he found fo much Trouble to ac- 
count with his Steward, that he 
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754 Misfortunes in Life the neceffary Confequences of our Actions. 


turned it into ready Money. Ready 
Money was obnoxious to Care, it 
was not fafe in his Houfe, it was 
dangerous trufting Bankers ; where- 
fore he laid it outin Pleafures, and 
was foon reconduéted to the fame 
Prifon, and fet up a Tap-Houfe. 
He was again releafed by the Inhe- 
ritance of a third Eftate, which he 
as prudently managed, and died in 
a Gaol, a poor defpifed Servant to 
an Ale-Cellar. Could any one gall 
this Man a reafonable Creature ? 
Certainly no; a Dog has more 
Senfe than a Man of this Charac- 
ter: Beat a Dog for coming into a 
Houfe, and he’ll ever after fly the 
Door ; but the moft fevere Suffer- 
ing could not open this Perfon’s 
Eyes to his own Follies, or make 
him avoid that Road which Expe- 
rience fhewed led to Want and Mi- 
fery. He had an innate Meannefs 
of Soul, and a Stupidity, which 
were incorrigible, and rendered him 
a Difgrace to Human Nature.--- 
When a Man has had no Pity on 
himfelf, let him not complain that 
the World is void of Compafiion, 
or attribute to his Misfortunes and 
Poverty the Contempt he meets 
with, and the Slights he bears, 
which are the juft Punifhments of 
his Folly.--'The Example of an in- 
confiderate Wretch, which I have 
already given, is a known Truth : 
I fhall {ubjoin another, which is alfo 
Matter of Faét, though the Man 
was lefs blameable; for he had a 
Refource, and depended on it; had 
not had the Advantage of Educa- 
tion, like the former, but fhewed 
an Ambition, which, had it been 
uided by Judgment, would really 
Soe been Praife-worthy.—A Jour- 
neyman Baker was the next Heir to 
a very confiderable Eftate ; but his 
Father’s Extravagance (as often the 
Sins of the Father fall heavy on the 
Son) was the Caufe of his — 
neglected by his Relations, an 
brought up by the Parifh. He had 
often talked to the Family of his 
Expectations, and was very gene- 
rous to his Mafter and Fellow Ser- 
vants in his Promifes. One Day 
when he was at Home, a Gentle- 
map enquired of his Matter, if Mr. 
did not live there? And 





being anfwered in the Affirmative, 
but that he was out about his Bufi- 
nefs, the Gentleman faid he would 
wait his Return atthe next Tavern, 
and defired he might be fent to him. 
Accordingly when he came back, 
the Mafter and Man went to the 
Place appointed; where, in a few 
Words, the latter was told, that by 
the Death of fuch a Relation he 
was become Matter of tsool. a 
Year. The young Fellow was put 
into Poffeflion, without Trouble. 
In a few Weeks after he came 
rattling to his Mafter’s in a Coach 
and Six, and told him, he mutt of 
Neceflity leave the Management of 
his Bufinefs for a little Time to 
fome Friend, and, together with his 
Miftrefs, (the Baker’s Wife,) go 
down to his Seat, and be Witnefs of 
his good Fortune. After he had 
kept him and his Spoufe a Month, 
fon long as omy ! durft be from their 
ufinefs,) he brought them up to 
Town, and, in Return for former 
Kindnefs, made them a Prefent of a 

hundred Pieces. He told his ol 

Mafter at taking Leave, as heha 
the Eftate of a Gentleman, he 
would endeavour at the pe pep 
tions, and make the Tour of all the 
Courts in Europe. Diffuafion was 
to no Purpofe; the Idea he had re- 
ceived of the Advantage accruing 
by Travel, made him deaf to the 
Remonftrances of his Friends, who 
faw he already was enamoured with 
Figure, and lived much above the 
Income of his Eftate; of which, 
when he was reminded, he would 
anfwer ina jocular Way, he hada 
good Trade in his Belly, and could 
not break till he broke his Neck. 
His Expences Abroad, in which he 
obferved no Medium, made a con- 
fiderable Shrink in his Eftate, and 
he foon wore it out at his Return. 
Having nothing left, he engaged 
again with his old Mafter; and 
when he was afked.by his Acquain- 
tance, what he could think when he 
acted fo imprudently ? *‘ Why,’ faid 
he, ‘ [ thought of nothing but my 
‘ Pleafures ; my Eftate gratified my 
* Inclinations while it lafted; and 
* now it’s gone, has left me this 
*‘ Advantage, I have feen more of 
‘ the World than any Journeyman 
‘ Baker 
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Of True Greatne/s. 


€ Baker in Town, and I dine at my 
‘ Mafter’s Table, which I never 
* did before.’ 

‘The Vanity of appearing greater 
than we are, 1s ever attended by fa- 
tal Confequences; in the Interim 
makes our Lives wretched, and ne- 
ver anfwers our Defign. We have 
as many who calculate our Rents 
and Expences, as we have Acquain- 
tance ; the World fees through us ; 
and initead of paying us a Refpeé 
which we endeavour to purchafe by 
our Ruin, we only furnifh Matter 
for Ridicule, and make ourfelves 
the pet of all who know us ; fothat 
we lavifh our Eitates to deceive our- 
felves. Brillante, no Doubt, when 
fhe appeared at Court in a Gold 
Brocade Gown & Petticoat, thought 
all who took Notice of her Drefs, 
admired her Fancy, and conceived 
advantageous Ideas of her Fortune; 
when they pointed at her as an ex- 
travagant young Woman, whofe In- 
come could not fupport her Figure, 
and who was therefore in the high 
Road to Beggary: By the Ill-na- 
tured fhe was laughed at; by the 
Fiumane fhe was pitied. 

Vergetta is another who is the 
ftanding Jeft of the Quality: Her 
Hufband is a Tradefman: yet fhe 
is ever at Quadrille with People of 
the firft Rank; has her Chariot, 
and keeps her Chair by the Week; 
while her Plate, or Jewels, from 
Time to Time, go to the Pawn- 
broker’s, to furnifh out her Purfe 
for Play. Thofe who don’t know 
the Streights fhe is often in, fay fhe 
has an Intrigue with fome Perfon of 
Quality, who fupports her ee ; 
thofe who do, defpife her; fo that 
her Charaéter fuffers on the one 
Hand, and her Vanity very juftly 
forfeits all Pretenfions to good 
Senfe on the other; while Vergetta 
flatters herfelf that fhe is efteemed, 
refpected, and admired, and that 
thofe who are condemning her Con- 
duét, are applauding her fine Tafte. 

Hebes thinks his Equipage does 
him Honour, raifes Envy, and 
makes him admired by the whole 
Town ; whereas there are none who 
take Notice of his Finery, but im- 
mediately reflect upon him as a 
Fool aad a Villain ; and add, that 
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were it not for certain Reafons, in- 
ftead of fhining in a Glafs Chariot, 
he would be peeping through Iron 
Grates.--Did Gasietanes how dif- 
ferently they and the World judge, 
they would not be at fuch Pains 
and Expence to purchafe Contempt, 
and have their Follies made the 
common Table-Talk. 

To thofe of Hebes’s Charaéter, 
may very juftly be applied the fol- 
lowing Couplet from Dryden’s Fu- 
venal : 


The Luxury of Rome will know no 
Ee, 


For fiill the le/s we have, the more 
we /pend. 


Of True GREATNESS. 
[Continued from Page 742.] 


Nobility of Birth. 


WHAT mighty Glory is it in Re- 

ality to reckon up a long Se- 
ries of Anceftors illuftrious by their 
Virtues, without bearing any Re- 
femblance to them? Is the Merit 
of others transferred upon us ? Or 
will a large Collection of Family 
Pictures, hung round a Hall, make 
a Man confiderable? If the Ho- 
nour of Families confifts in being 
able to trace back their Pedigree to 
diftant Ages, till they lofe them- 
felves in the Darknefs of an ob- 
feure and unknown Antiquity, we 
are all.equally noble in this Re- 
fpe&t; for we had all an Original 
equally antient. 

We mutt therefore return to the 
only Source of true Nobility, which 
is Virtue and Merit. Nobles have 
been feen to difhonour their Name 
by low and abie& Vices, and Per- 
fons of mean Extraction have ad- 
vanced and ennobled their Families 
by their great Qualities. “Tis ho- 
nourable to fupport the Glory of 
one’s Ancefiors by Ad¢tions, which 
correfpond with their Reputaticn ; 
and it is alfo vlorious to leave a 'Ti- 
tle to cne’s Defcendents, which 1s 
not borrowed from our Predeceffors ; 
to become the Head and Author of 
our own Nobility; and, to ufe the 
Exprefion ot Tiderius, who was Ge- 
firous of hidisg ihe Defoe cf Bith 
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in Curtius Rufus, though otherwife 
a very great Man, to be dorn to one’s 
own felf. 

: , ae faid formerly an il- 
luftrious Roman, who was reproach- 
ed by the Nobility for his low Ex- 
traction, * publickiy produce the 
‘ Statues of my Anceftors, their 
© Triumphs, nor their Confalfhips ; 
‘ but if Need be, | can produce the 
‘ Military Rewards I have been 
‘ honoured with, I can fhew the 
© Wounds I have received in fight- 
‘ing formy Country. Thefe are 
‘ my Statues, thefe my Title to No- 
‘ bility, which I have not borrowed 
‘ from my Anceftors, but acquired 
‘ by the Labours and Dangers I 
¢ have undergone.’ ; 

The Nobility «rifing from Birth 
is by farinferior to that which pro- 
ceeds from Merit ; and to be con- 
vinced of it, we need only compare 
them together. Pope Clement V il. 
made a Promotion of feveral Cardi- 
nals, and among the reft he ad- 
vanced two Frenchmen, M. d’Ofar, 
and the Count de /a Chapelle, who 
afterwards took the Name of Car- 
dinal de Sourdis, from the Eftate of 
his Family ; the former, a Man éz 
cvbom the Pope found nothing want- 
ing but a Defcent from a better Fa- 
mily, he was fo well fupplied with 
every other Quaiification ; and the 
other a Perfon that had nothing but 
his Family to recommend him. 
Which of thefe two would one 
chufe to refemble moft ? 

Cardinal Graaville, {peaking of 
Cardinal Ximenes, was wont to fay, 
‘ 'That Time had oft concealed the 
* Original of great Men under the 
‘ Veils of Oblivion ; that the lat- 
“ter was doubtlefs {fprung from 
* Royal Blood, or at leait he had 
‘ the Heart of a King in the Per- 
‘ fon of a private Man.’ 

But if it fhews a Greatnefs of 
Soul to overlook our own Nobility, 
and not fuffer it to gain the Afcen- 
dant over our A¢tion3; we may 
likewife obferve, that it is no leds 
great in fuch as have raifed them- 
felves by Merit, not to forget the 
Meannefs of their Extraction, nor 
to be athamed of it. 

Vefpafan did not only not feek to 


hide it, but would often glory in it ; 


Of True Greatne/s. 


and publickly made a Jeft of thofe, 
who by a falfe Genealogy would 
ae derived his Pedigree from Her- 
cules. 

The fame Emperor, without be- 
ing afhamed of an Objeé&t, which 
continually renewed the Remem- 
brance of his Original, went con- 
tantly every Year, even after he 
came to the Empire, to pafs his 
Summer ina fmail Country Houfe 
near Rieiz, where he was born, and 
to which he would never make any 
Addition or Embellifhment. His 
Son Jztus caufed himfelf to be car- 
ried thither in his laft IlInefs, that 
he might die in the Place where his 
Father had begun and ended his 
Days. Pertinax, the greateft Man 
of his Age, and foon after advanced 
to the Empire, during the three 
Years he tarried.in Liguria, lodged 
in his Father’s Houfe ; and raifing 
a great Number of fine Buildings 
around it, he left the Cottage in the 
Midft, an illuftrious Monument of 
his low Birth, and his Greatnefs of 
Soul. 

Pope Benedict XII. was the Son of 
a Miller, whence he came to be 
called the White Cardinal. He ne- 
ver forgot his former Condition ; 
and when he was upon marrying 
his Niece, he refufed to give her to 
the great Lords who fued for her, 
and married herto a Tradefman, 
He faid, the Popes fhould be like 
Melchifedeckh, without Relations; . 
and often ufed thefe Words of the 
Prophet, If they that belong to me get 
not Dominion, 1 foall be undefiled, and 
innocent from the great Offence. 

‘Jobn de Brogni, Cardinal de Vivi- 
ers, who prefided at the Council of 
Conftance as Dean of the Cardinals, 
had been a Hog-Driver in his In- 
fancy. Some Monks pafling by as 
he was bufied in that forry Employ- 
ment, and taking Notice of his 
Wit and Vivacity, offered to carry 
him to Rome, and bring him up to 
Study. ‘The Boy accepted of their 
Offer, and went ftraight to a Shoe- 
maker to buy a Pair of Shoes for his 
eager The Shoe-maker trufied 
1im with Partof the Price, and told 
him fmiling, he thould pay the reft 
when he was madea Cardinal. He 
became a Cardinal in Reality, and 
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An Account of a Fourney through the horrible Defarts of Ruffia. 


was not only not unmindful of his 
former low Condition, but took 
Care to perpetuate the Memory of 
it. Ina Chapel he built at Geneva, 
over-againft the Gate of Sr. Peter’s 
Church, he caufed this Adventure 
to be carved in Stone, where he is 
reprefented young and without 
Shoes, a Hogs under a Tree; 
and all around the Wall are the Fi- 
gures of Shoes, to exprefs the Fa- 
vour he had received from the Shoe- 
maker.----- This Monument is ftill 
{ubfifting at Geneva. 
[To be continued.] 


An Account of a “fourney of two 
thoufand pA oo 4 thro’ 
the horrible Defarts of Ruflia, late- 
ly performed by the French Abée, 
Chappe d’Auteroche, in the Space 
of a Month. 

[ Continued from Page 741.] 


T H E Abbe left at Tobolhi two 

Kalmuc Ambaffadors, who had 
been fent to Peter/bourg before the 
Death of Amour/aman, and who, at 
their Return to this City, learnt 
that their Nation was no longer ex- 


iiting..  - 

The Abbe colleéted fome of their 
Idols,;.and fome Principles of their 
Religion, which appears to be a 
ftrange Mixture of Pagani/m, Ma- 
hometani/m, and Chrifizanity. 

He returned by the Way of Ka- 
terinburg, a City to the Eaft of the 
Chain of Mountains before de- 
{cribed ; and in the Neighbour- 
hood of this Place lie the greatett 
Part of the Ruffian Mines, which 
the Abbe, as a fpecial Favour, was 
permitted to fee. The Mines of 
Gold are in the Plains, contrary to 
thofe of all other Countries, which 
are in the Mountains ; they are in- 
dicated by a fandy, greyifh Earth, 
and the Vein appears at two Feet 
below the Surface ; its Direétion is 

enerally North and South, and it 
eldom reaches deeper than fourteen 
Fathom, below which they find 
Water and red Oker; the Veins 
are parallel to each other, and the 
principal Galleries perpendicular to 
the Veins ; the Extent of the Vein 
from North to South is from twent 
to thirty Fathom, and the Widt 


75? 
in the upper Part, which is always 
the richeit, from four to five Inches; 
it pes narrower as it defcends, 
and contains lefs Metal, which is 
contrary to the Nature of all other 
Mines yet known: The Earth 
which divides one Vein from ano- 
ther is fandy, and in fome Places 
refembles a Kind of Clay dried 
and reduced to Powder, fo chat they 
are generally obliged to fhore the 
Galleries with Timber. The Vein 
itfelf is a Kind of Rock, of a 
blackifh Colour, and mixed with 
Fiarth, but may be broken between 
the Fingers; many Topazes are 
found among it, of the fame Kind 
with thofe of Bohemia; but the 
Produce of the Mines, upon the 
whole, fcarcely defrays the Expence 
of working them.———The Silver 
Mines are not worth mentioning, 
and the Copper turn to very little 
Account. 

There are, however, Mines of 
Iron, which abundantly atone for 
the Defeéts of the reft: They are 
extremely rich, and the Metal is the 
beft of the Kind in the World. 

At Katerinburg there are alfo 
Marble, Jafper, Porphiry, and other 
Stones of the like Kind, which 
abound in all Parts of Siberia, where 
Cornelians and Sardsnixes are alfo 
found. | 

The Abbe left Katerinburg on the 
zoth of ger 1761, and are 
rived on the 24th at Sabarea, a 
{mall Hamlet fituated on the Sou- 
thern Limits of Ruffa, and inha- 
bited by a People called Baftirs, 
whom the Rujfians found very dif- 
ficult to bring under Subjeétion, 
they confidering themfelves as un- 
der the Proteétion only of the Czar, 
and not his Subjeéts. 

The Abbe propofed to proceed 
by Kongour, which is the ufual 
Route, but the Way was then im- 
paflable ; he therefore bent his 
Courfe towards the Tartars, who 
are fituated more to the South, at 
fome Diftance from Berna. Many 
of the Inhabitants came out to meet 
him, and expreffed the utmoft Kind- 
nefs and Cordiality by a great Va- 
riety of Signs, which they tettified 
alfo by their whole Deportment and 
Behaviour, ‘They. conducted him 
to 
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to the Houfe of the Chief of their 
Hamlet, whom they hold in great 
Veneration and Efteem: An En- 
tertainment was here prepared for 
him, confifting of Garden-Stuf, 
with Butter and Honey. The Cot- 
tages of thefe People are as neat 
aud convenient, as thofe of the S:- 
derians are naity and ill contrived : 
"Their Manner of Life, however, is 
mearly the fame, except that they 
are Mahometans. ‘They are of a 
large Stature, robuft and well- 
fhaped, and have, in every Refpeét, 
the Appearance of a martial Peo- 
ple : They have preferved their an- 
tient Privileges inviolate, and, in 
‘Time of War, furnifh Ru/fia with 
a certain Number of Troops, which 
fhe takes into her Pay. Thefe Tar- 
ters are, by Nature, open, courte- 
ous, and liberal; and when the 
Abbe took his Leave of them, they 
doubled the Number of Horfes to 
his Carriages, upon Account of the 
Moontains he was to pa(s, and re- 
fafed the Acknowledginent he of- 
fered them not only for them, but 
the Expence he had put them to 
willie he was among them. 

At a litle Diftance from this 
Place the Way became very fright- 
ful, the Mountains being extremely 
fleep, and the Rain having rendered 
them as flippery as Glais, fo that it 
was with the utmoit Difficulty the 
Carriages were dragged to the Top 
of the Acclivity, though the Com- 
pany all aicended on Foot. ‘The 
Abbe being in the lighteft Carriage, 
pufhed on before, hoping to fend 
Athftance from the next Village to 
the reft, but he could get but 
avout the fourth of a League from 
the Place where he left them. 

He was then on the Borders of 
the River Jourka, 1n a Bottom, fur- 
rounded by Mountains on every 
Side: Here he made a gieat Fire, 
and his Company ranged themfelves 
about it: It was then near Ten 

“o’Ciock at Night, and in about an 
Hour the other Carriases were dif- 
covered by the Light of his Fire. 
The Yartars who came with him 
then took the Lead, and fet Fire to 
the Firs at proper Diflances, which 
they found jn the Way, in order to 
light their Companions behind: 


Thefe Trees, which kindled from 
the Bottom to the Top in a Minute, 
and were very lofty, did them great 
Service, and formed a moft pleaf- 
ing and romantic Scene by the 
wild Country which they difco- 
vered, as it were, by Torch-Light, 
and the Sparks they threw out toa 
great Diitance. . 

From this Place he proceeded on 
the 25th, at Eleven in the Morning, 
and arrived the fame Day at Pife: 
On the 28th he reached a Village of 
Wotiacks, a People who are general- 
ly faid to be Tartars, but in whom 
the Abbe found no Refemblance ot 
that People : Neither the Men nor 
Women are more than four Feet 
high, and both are of a tender 
Make and Conititution ; the Habit 
of the Men is the fame with that of 
the Rujians, but that of the Woe 
men is wholly different from all o- 
thers, whimfical, but not unbecom- 
ing. 

On the zgth, in the Evening, he 
arrived on the Borders of the River 
Wiatka, where he watched till the 
Morning, the Wind being tco high 
to pafs the River (which is full of 
Rocks) fafely in the Dark. During 
the Night there fell fo great a Quan- 
tity of Snow, that it was withthe ut- 


moft Difficulty he got to the Ferry,. 


though not diftant more than 600 
Yards: They had already begun to 
pafs it in Sledges, and the Abbe be- 
ing unwilling to part with his Car- 
riages, hoping he fhould foon leave 
the Snow behind him, was obliged 
to double the Number of Horfes. 
On the 1ft of October he arrived at 
Ca/an, but not without great Diffi- 
culty and Labour, though he had 
no lefs than forty-two Horfes to 
draw two Waggons and five Cha- 
riots, for the lait two Days. 

Ca/an is a large City, the Capital 
of a Kingdom of the fame Name. 
Itis governed by a Tartar Prince, 
from whom the Abbe received ma- 
ny Favours, as he did alfo from the 
Archbifhop, a Prelate of great 
Learning, who 1s held in the higheit 
Veneration through Rujia, and 
was, {ays the Abbe, the only Ecclefi- 
altic I met with in all thefe vaft Do- 
minions, who heard, without Ailo- 
nifhment, thatl went from Fraace 
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to Tobolfki to obferve the Tranfit of 
Venus. 

His Arrival at Ca/an was like an 
Entrance into a new World; the 
Froft had fcarcely begun to {trip the 
Trees of their Leaves ; he faw Oaks 
for the firft Time fince his ‘Refi- 
dence in Rufia, Orchards of Fruit- 
Trees, and cultivated Enclofures ; 
inftead of thofe boundlefs and de- 
folate Plains which were fcarce in- 
habited but by Animals unknown 
in Europe, he faw green Hills, 
Groves, and Gardens, where Na- 
ture was improved by Art, and 
where many Flowers were {till in 


oom. 

Ca/an ftillpreferves fome Remains 
of its antient Opulence, and though 
its Commerce is inconfiderable, yet 
it is the Refidence of many noble 
Familes, who form an agreeable So- 
ciety, and even condefcend to mix 
with their Neighbours ; the Place 
abounds with all the Neceflaries 
and Conveniencies of Life, even to 
Game and Fifh; the Inhabitants 
have alfo white Bread, which 1s as 
little known to Sideria as the Pine- 
Apple ; indeed nothing is {carce at 
“a but Wine. 

e left Ca/an on the 7th, and paf- 
fed the Wolga the fame Day ; and as 
he.coafted this River, he came a- 
mong new Nations, the Zeremifes 
and the Sou/va/chi, of which he has 
recorded nothing but the Names. 
In Proportion as he approached Pe- 
terfoourg, which is to the Nerth of 
Ca/an, the Cold became more fevere, 
and travelling more difficult ; fome 
Rivers were already frozen, but the 
Ice of others was not thick enough 
for the Sledge: He at length, how- 
ever, arrived fafely at Peterfbourg, 
where he paffed the Winter, and as 
foon as the Sea was open in the 
Spring, he embarked for France, 
where he arrived in Auguf 1762, 
having been abfent near two Years. 

By aftronomical Obfervation he 
fixes the Longitude of Ca/fan to be 
3h. 8m. 37f. Eaft of the Meridian of 
Paris, andthe Latitude to be sd. 


43m. 58f. 

The Longitude of Tool: he fixes 
by Obfervation alfo at 4h. 23m. 
al. E. of the Meridian of Paris. 

is Account of the Tranfit of Ve- 


nus, the Phenomenon which he went 
to obferve, is lefs the Objeét of ee. 
neral Curiofity, and lefs capable of 
Abridgement; for this, therefore, 
the learned, to whom alone it can 
be either ufeful or pleafing, are re- 
ferred to the Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of Paris tor 1761. 


A curious Account of the Vatican in 
Rome, iz a Letter from a Genile- 
man juft afier vifsiting it to his 
Friend. 


I Have feen the Vatican, and I 
would, if it were potiible, give 
you fome Idea of the Amazement 
and Pleafure I had in the Sight of 
it. You muft not imagine that [ 
mean by this Exordium to defcribe 
the Vatican to you as the fineit 
Building in the World: ’Tis one 
of the largeft, but of all that 1 have 
feen the moft irregular. It confifls 
of a Heap of Buildings put toge- 
ther at different Times, by different 
Popes, and with different Tatle and 
Judgement. What is good in it, is 
rendered bad by the Things near it; 
what is auguft, mean, becaufe not 
regular.------- No Building was ever 
leis calculated to ftrike a Perfon in 
the Approach: ‘The Entrance is 
very poor; but it muft be confeted 
that fome of the Courts are very fine 
and noble. There are in fome of , 
them Rows of Porticos, one over a- | 

nother, very magnificent What the 
Palace wants in Regularity, it has 
in Extent: The Rooms are not lefs 
than twelve thoufand in Number, 
and the Furniture of fome of them 
is Called, and is, ineftimable.------ I 
have met. with nothing comparable 
to the vaft Picture preierved here ; 
the Battle of Coz/fantine with Max- 
entins. All other Pictures of the 
Kind are poor to it; but this is fay- 
ing little. Objeéts of this aflonith- 
ing Kind admit of no Comparifon 
from any Thing of their own Kind. 
The Defcriptions of the Battles in 
Virgil, nay, thofe in Homer, come 
fhort of the Greatnefs of Ac- 
tion, Number of Combatants, 
and Variety of Incidents of this. 
Tis a Frefco of prodigious Extent ; 
the Defignis Raphael’s, the Colour- 
ing by Fulio Romano. Raphael has 
raniacked 
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ranfacked the Trajan and Antonine 


Pillars, and every other Bafs-Relief 


of the old Roman ‘Times, for a Va- 
riety of Arms and Weapons for his 
Combatants; and he has added in- 
finitely to what he found there from 
the Store of his own Genius. There 
the largeft Field, and he greateft 
Number of Figures, that ever met 
in one Piece; and the Confufion 
is grand in the higheft Degree ; 
while the Soldier will as much ad- 
mire the Difproportion of the two 
Restienpooltie fame inimitable 
Mafter has enriched other Apart- 
ments of the Vatican with Pieces 
containing the Story of Con/fantine, 
Attila, and Charlemain. The School 
of Athens, by his Hand, is another 
of the Prodigies of the Vatican; 
but, though all are fine, it 1s not in 
all that he has had Opportunities of 
fhining in this divine and aftonith- 
ing Manner.----- You would hardly 
imagine any Thing could difpute 
the Prize with the Pictures of this 
Matter; but if there be any Thing 
that can, the Vatican has the Ho- 
nour to fhew it; and it is the laft 
judgment in the Chapel of Sextus 
V. This is by Michael Angelo. | 
declare to you, that while I ftood 
before it, my Blood was chilled, 
and I felt as if all was real, and the 
very Sound of the painted Trumpet 
hid pierced my deafened Ears. It 
will appear odd to mention Faults 
in fo great a Compofition as this, 
and yet it is not without them. The 
Faces exprefsPaffions of the ftrongeft 
Kind, and that fo ftrongly, that 
they communicate them to all who 
look upon ’em; but the Bodies are 
all of too ftrong and mafculine an 
Appearance. ‘ihe Strength of a 
Farnefian HERcutes 1s feen in the 
Sinews of every one of them; and 
for the Women, they are quite out 
of Nature, too robuft for any Thing 
that is in that Sex. The Face of 
our Saviour carries a Dignity that 
Words cannot defcribe; only his 
Pencil was formed for defcribing it. 
There is a Mixture of Severity and 
Sweetnefsin it, that one would think 
he muft have gone to Heaven to 
fee, whopainted them. ‘The Pic- 
tures of the Vatican are number- 


paftan, 


lefs'; but after thefe, it were im- 
pertinent to praife them: Whatever 
can be faid of Piétures, muft be due 
to thefe. ‘The Statutes and other 
Antiques in the Court of the Vati- 
can, adjoining to the Be/widere, are 
a'Treafure beyond all Price, and as 
much beyond Defcrption. Here is 
preferved the Laccoon and his Sons, 
dug up at the Baths of Titus Ve/- 

he the Work of the three 

eat Phedian Sculptors celebrated 

y Pliny, and the Admiration of the 
whole World. <Apollodorus, one of 
the three who joined their whole 
Force in the Laocoon, finifhed alone 
the Antinous of the Belwidere, the 
Statue which difputes, among Peo. 
ple of the firft Tafte, the Prize with 
the Apell. ‘The Means of the 
Comparifon are open: Both the 
Statues ftand in the fame Square, 
and they are equally perfe&: Both 
are of Male Figures, and both of 
the fame Age: The Stature is much 
the fame, and both feem to have 
been intended as Models of Perfec- 
tion in the Human Frame. There 
is a Superiority in the Air of the 
Apollo; but the Subjeé& is to be 
called in on that Occafion. The 
Sculptor, if he was able, could not 
wifh to give the Divine Air and 
Majefty of the God to his Youth, 
who was but a Mortal. 

We hear the Writers of Tafte 
fay, that there is fomething of an 
Air more than mortal in the Fi- 

ures of the Deities by the old 
Scul tors ; and indeed one fees it: 
In all other Refpeéts, I think the 
Antinous is equal to the Apollo; but 
in the latter there is an Air of Ma- 
jefty and Command in the Face, 
and a Likenefs in the whole F igure, 
that makes you forget that it is 
Marble. It is the Attitude that 
does this ; but ’tis fo finely done, 
that you feem to fee the Figure 
treading on the Air, or fcarceweigh- 
ing down fome light Cloud, as he 
ftands upon it. The JZorfo, fup- 
pofed to be the Trunk of an Her- 
cules, is the next Wonder in this 
Place. The Proportion & Mufcles 
are here in a Perfection never to be 
met with elfewhere. What muft 
this Statue have been, when -— 

Cc 
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The Cleopatra, the two Venus’s, the 
Commodus, that ornament this Place, 
how fhall one fay lefs of them tha 
of the Antinous, or the Apollos ? 
°Tis impoflible to fpeak enough of 
any of them; and though there 
are Degrees of Perfection, Words 
cannot convey it, unlefs Words 
could firft do Juttice to thofe which 
have leatt of it. ; 

Round the Court in which all 
thefe Treafures are placed, there 
ftand in fmall Nitches twelve very 
fingular Pieces: ‘They call them 
the Ma/chere : They are Vizards of 
odd Countenances: They are four 
or five Times as large as Life, and 
were dug up among a Multitude of 
other Curiofities in Agrippa’s Pan- 
theon. Thefe were confulted of 
old as Oracles, and they gave An- 
{wers of the ambiguous Kind to 
thofe who applied to them ; shat is, 
the Prieft behind gave Anfwers. 
‘There is fomething of a_ horrible 
Greatnefs in the Aipect of all thefe 
Figures, and the Sound conveyed 
from their Mouths was delivered 
through a Kind of {peaking Trum- 
pet; fothat in a half-dark Tem- 

le, and among a People {carce lefs 
uddiéted to Superftition than the 
People of the prefent Rome, it is not 
a Wonder they paffed for Oracles. 

The Church of Sz. Peter, the 
Glory of the modern Rome, is not 
unlike our St. Paul’s, but it hasa 
prodigious Advantage in Situation: 
Our’s ftands inclofed with Build- 
ings, and there is no Place from 
which you have a proper View of 
it; on the contrary, nothing can 
be more magnificent than the Ap- 
proach to Sr. Perer’s: It ftands near 
the Place where was once the Cir- 
cus of Nero; and there are fome 
who, for that Reafon, affert that the 
Obelifk which now ftands in the 
Middle of the circular Theatre 
made by that noble Colonade, 
which is continued each Way from 
the Church, aétually now is in the 
fame Place where Nero put it: But 
thefe People have not read the In- 
{cription ; it fays, Priori fede avul- 
Jus. Befides, the Topography of the 
old Rome fhews it could not be here, 
In this Area there are two noble 
Fountains; they ferve for more 


“Si 
than Ornaments ; they refrefh and 
cool the Air in a Degree more than 
could be conceived by thote who 
have not known what are the Heats 
of thefe Countries, and what the 
Effect of Water is, when in Mo- 
tion. ‘There are a great Number of 
Statues over the Colonade, and they 
are continued alfo over the Portico, 
which joins it to the Church, and 
forms a fquare Court before the Af- 
cent to the Building. The Colo- 
nade itfelf istoo mafly, but a Build- 
ing was intended to have been ere¢t- 
ed over it. 

St. Peter’s has its Irregularities, 
and has been built on the Defigns 
of different Architeéts. Raphael 
altered the original Plan of Bra- 
mante, Aagelo brought it to the Form 
of the Creek Crois, and Fontana 
extended it to the Length of the 
Latin one: The Facade and the 
Portico are by Moderna. The Por- 
tico isa noble one; it is extended 
the whole Breadth of the Church as 
a Gallery. The Pavement is Mar- 
ble, the Cieling Stene gilt. There 
is near this an Equeftrian Statue of 
white Marble, by Bernini: ’Tisa 
Conftantine, his Eyes direéted to- 
wards a Crofs in Balis-Relief on the 
Portico. 

There are fome fine Statues in 
the Body of the Church; but that 
which gave me the greateft Satistac- 
tion was the S+. Veronica ; it is by 
Mochi: She has a Hankerchief in 
her Hand, with the Impreflion of 
our Savriour’s Face on it. The 
Hankerchief and her Robes feem 
moved by the Wind. Bernini ill- 
naturedly afked, Whence came the 
Wind tbat difturbedihem ? The An- 
{wer caufed his Banifhment: J¢ was 
Srom the Crack you made in the Cu- 
pola: A Secret Innocent X. was not 
in before. 

St. Peter’s has no Choir; from 
the Entrance you fee to the Top, 
where ftands the Chair (fo they cail 
it) of St. Peter: It is fupported by 
St. Ferom, Auftin, Ambrofe, and 
Gregory. he whole is of Cop- 
per, and very finely executed. The 
Service is performed in a Chapel on 
one Side; the great Altar ftands 
under the Cupola; the Pavilion 
over it is the nobleft Thing of its 
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Kind in the World ; ’tis the Work 
Of Benrini. Four wreathed Pillars 
of Corinthian Brafs, the Plunder of 
the Pantheon, fupport it: They 
have Feftoons and Foliage of the 
fame Metal, difpofed in an ex- 
tremely elegant Manner. “ 

Near the Altar there is an Image 
of St. Peter fitting, & in the A& of 
Blefling. The Teenie have worn 
out one of his Feet with kiffing 
and rubbing their Beads againtt it. 
Malicious People fay this was a Sta- 
tue of fupiter new chriftened ; but 
*tis too bad to have been antique. 
It feems of the Time of a sg 
tine ; and we have more Reafon to 
believe the Accounts that fay, he 
gave it to the old Church. 

The great Cupola is all wrought 
in Mofaic, and at the Top of the 
Lanthorn is the Figure of the Al- 
mighty, an old Man, with his Hands 
extended ; ’tis finely executed, and 
is after the Defign of one Carra- 
shis. But'what Abfurdity in all 
thefe Paintings ! Becaufe the Cre- 
aTor of all Things has been from 
ali Eternity, is he to be reprefented 
old! Is he not alfo to continue to 
all Eternity ! Or becaufe of the 
long Period, are we to fuppofe him 
under Decays from Age! Abfurd 
and impious ! The Statues, Paint- 
ings, Mofaics, and Bafs-Reliefs, 
with which every Part of this noble 
Fabric abounds, are almoft innu- 
merable. The Monuments of the 
feveral Popes are adorned with 
Sculptures equal to any Thing of 
modern Date ; and that of Chri/- 
sina, Queen of Sweden, I think ex- 
cels moit Things of its Kind. The 
Imagination is as much loft in the 
Recolleétion, as the Eye in the firft 
meeting with them. [I no more 
know at this Time what to defcribe 
firit, than I did where firit to fix my 
Eye asl entered ; but there are bet- 
ter Reafons why I fhould bé filent. 
There is nothing for me to fay, that 
you have not heard already, and I 
fet out with a Refolution againt 
every Thing of that Kind. 

St. Peter’s is inconteftibly the 
nobleft Piece of modern Architec- 
ture in Italy; but it were well if 
fome of its Ornaments were demo- 


hihed. What think you of a Fupi- 
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ter and Leda on the Gate of a Chri/- 
tian Church ? There is a Ganymede 
alfo, and the Eagle, in the fame 
Place ; they are intermixed with 
the Foliage on the brazen Gates :. 
They have been formerly fome Or- 
nament to an antique Temple of 
Jupiter; but they commemorate 
Ihings by no Means fuitable to our 
Ideas of Religion. There is fome- 
thing very fine in the Difpofition of 
the [Humination in this Church : 
There are certain Views in which it 
appears a Temple of Fire. The 
whole Decoration is fo fuperb, that 
it is a ftrange Partiality that has led 
fome of our Countrymen to com- 
pare St. Paul’s with it ; yet, on the 
Outfide, it muft be confeffed that 
both the Materials and the Work- 
manfhip appear better in our’s. 


The GENEROUS FRIENDS: 
An Antient Hiftory, 
[Continued from Page 747.] 


D Eceived more and more by the 
feigned Tranquillity of Mezen- 
tius, the credulous Lau/us flattered 
himfelf, that he fhould very foon 
fee his Duty accord with his Incli- 
nation; and nothing in the World, 
in his Opinion, was eafier than to 
reconcile them. The Treaty of 
Peace which he had meditated, was 
reduced to two Articles ; to reftore 
to the King Preneffe his Crown, 
and his Territories ; and to make 
his Marriage with the Princefs the 
Band of Union between the two 
Powers. He communicated this 
Project to Lydia. The Confidence 
he put in it, the Advantages he faw 
accruing from it, the Tranfports of 
Joy which the Idea alone infpired 
im with, furprized the lovely Cap- 
tive into a Smile, mingled wiih 
‘Tears. ‘* Generous Prince,’ fays 
fhe to him, * may Heaven fulfill 
‘the Wifhes you pour out for 
‘my Father! [ fhall not be forry 
‘that I am made the Pledge of 
* Peace, and the Price of Grati- 
* tude.’ This touching Reply was 
accompanied witha Look ftill more 
touching. The Tyrant was in- 
formed of all. His firft Tranfport 
would have hurried him to facrifice 
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his Rival; but this Son was the 
only Support of his Crown, the 
only Barrier between the People 
and him: The fame Stroke would 
have rendered him completely odi- 
ous to his Subje&ts, and have taken 
from him the only Defender, whom 
he could oppofe to the public Ha- 
tred. Fear ie the ruling Paffion of 
Tyrants. Mezentius refolves to dif- 
femble : He orders his Son to come 
to him, talks to him with good Hu- 
mour, and bids him prepare to fet 
out the next Day for the Frontiers 
of his Territories, where he had 
Jeft his Army. The Prince endea- 
voured to conceal the Grief which 
wrung his Soul, and fet out with- 
out having had Time to receive the 
Adieus of Lydia. 

The very Day of Lau/fus’s De- 
parture, Mezentius had caufed ho- 
nourable ‘Conditions of Peace to be 
propofed to the King of Prenefte, 
the firft of which was his Marriage 
with the Daughter of the van- 
quifhed Monarch. That unfortu- 
nate Monarch hefitated not to con- 
fent, and the fame Ambaffador that 


offered him Peace, brought back 


his Agreement for an Anfwer. 
Laufus had at Court a Friend, 
who had been attached to him from 
his Infancy. A remarkable Re- 
femblance to the young Prince had 
been the Means of making the For- 
tune of this young Man, who was 
called Phanor : But they refembled 
each other ftill more in their Difpo- 
fition than their Figure ; the fame 
Inclinations, the fame Virtues ; 
Laufus and Phanor feemed to have 
but one Soul. Laufus at parting 
had confided to Phanor his Paflion 
and his Defpair. The latter was 
therefore inconfolable on hearing of 
the Marriage of Lydia with Mezxen- 
tius. He thought it his Duty to 
acquaint the Prince withit. ‘The 
Situation of the Lover at this 
News cannot be defcribed; his 
Heart is troubled, his Reafon for- 
fakes him ; and in the Diftraétion 
ef a blind Serrow he writes to Ly- 
dia the warmeft and moft imprudent 
Letter that Love diétated. Pba- 
nor was Charged with the Delivery 
of it. He went to her at the Ha- 
zard of his Life, if he fhould be 
difcevered. He was fo. Mezxgn- 


tius, enraged, orders him to be 
loaden with Irons, and dragged to 
a frightful Prifon. 

However, every Thing was pre- 
pared for the Celebration of this 


gnhapey Marriage. We may juftly 
onc 


ude that the Feaft was fuitable 
to the Character of Mezentius. 
Wrettling, the Ceftus, Gladiatours, 
Combats between Men and Ani- 
mats bred up to Carnage, every 
Thing that Barbarity has invented 
for its Amufements, was to have 
graced the Pomp: Nothing was 
wanting to this bloody Speétale, 
but Perions to fight againft the wild 
Beafts ; for it was cuftomary to ex- 
pofe to thefe Fights none but Cri- 
minals condemned to die ; and Me- 
sentius, whoon any Sufpicion was 
always ina Hurry to put the Inno- 
cent to Death, retarded ftill lefs the 
Punifhment of the Guilty. ‘There 
remained in the Prifons none but 
the faithful Friend of Lau/us. § Let 
‘ him be expofed,’ faid Mezentius ; 
* let him fall a Prey to devouring 
Lions: The Traitor deferves a 
more cruel Death; but this bett 
fuits his Crime and my Venge- 
ance, and his Punifhment is a 
Feaft worthy of injured Love.’ 
Lau/us in vain expected the An- 
{wer of his Friend: Impatience 
gave Way toaffright. ‘ Should we 
* bedifcovered !’ ays he; * fhould 
‘ IT have loft my Friend by my fatal — 
‘ Imprudence! Lydia herfelf. ... 
‘Ah! I tremble. No, I cannot 
live any longer in this dreadful 
‘ Uncertainty.’ He fets out; he 
difguifes himfelf carefully ; he ar- 
rives; he hears the Reports {pread 
among the People: He learns that 
his Friend is in Chains, and that 
the next Day is tounite Lydia with 
Mexentius : He learns that they are 
preparing the Feaft which 1s to pre- 
cede the Marriage Feftival, and 
that, by Way of Show at this Feili- 
val, they are to fee the unhappy 
Phanor a Prey to wild Beafts. He 
fhrinks at this Recital; a deadly 
Chillnefs f{preads through all his 
Veins: He comes again to himfelf ; 
but loft in Diftraétion, he falls on 
his Knees, and cries out, § Great 
‘ Gods, reftrain my Hand, my De- 
‘ {pair terrifies me: Let me die to 
‘ {ave my Friend; but let me die 
5 E 2 *‘ with 
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764 Extra& from 
‘with my Virtue!’ Refolved to 
deliver his dear Phanor, though he 
fhould perith in his Stead, he flies to 
the Gates of the Prifon: But how 
is he to enterthere ? He addreffes 
himnielf to the Slave, whofe Office 
it was to carry Food to the Pri- 
foners. ‘ Open your Eyes,’ faid he, 
* aad know me: Iam Laz/us, am 
the Son of the King. I expect 
from you an important Service : 
Phanor is confined here; I will 
fee him, | will. I have but one 
Way to comeat him: Give me 
your Clothes: Fly! There are 
the Pledges of my Acknowledge- 
ment: Withdraw yourfelf from 
the Vengeance of my Father. If 
you betray me, you rufh on your 
Ruin ; if you affift me in my Un- 
dertaking, my Favours fhall find 
you in the very Heart of the De- 
jerts.’ 
(Fo be concluded in cur next.] 
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Extract from thee MONITOR, 
Number 480. 


7 HE Movzitor confifts of a Letter 
as from one in Exile, and is 
figned at the Conclufion YW. It be- 
ginsthus: Sir, Admit a Friend in 
Exile; a Friend to Mankind; a 
Friend to his native Country, to 
communicate his Sentiments, and 
to notify his Obfervations on the 
current Topicks of Converfation in 
Paris. If they produce any good 
Effeét in my Fellow Citizens, it will 
give me Pleafure. 

The Dependance of the French is 
upon the Divifions or Parties in Exg- 
land. Abroad, they fay, our Coun- 
trymen are divided into Engli/o and 
Scots, Court and Country, Whig 
and Tory, Butites and Pittites, and 
occafionally into as many more Par- 
ties, as Court Intereft, and popular 
Difguft, are difpofed to foment. 
But above all, they form great Ex- 
pectations from the inconfiftent 
Conduct of what they call a Flying 
Sguadren in Parliament, which in 
fome late Tranfactions waited for 
an Opportunity to join the ttrongeit 
Side, and without whom there 


would not have been thofe parlia- 


the Monitor. 


mentary Encomiums 
Peace. 

This made me turn my Thoughts 
upon thefe Topicks ; which fuggeft- 
ed the following Queftion : 

What is a Man todo, who does 
not pretend to rule, and who has 
taken upon him no other Part than 
to join with thofe, who, he believ- 
ed, had the better Caufe ? 

It is not confiftent with the Duty 
we owe our Country, to remain 
neuter, and idle Lookers on, while 
fhe labours under Difficulties : But 
the Queftion is, whether it is ho- 
neft, and truly wife, asit has been 
the Praétice, to incline fometimes 
to one Side, and fometimes to the 
other Side, or to trim between Par-~ 
ties; to endeavour to att fo, as to 
ingratiate with both Sides ; to bear 
one’s Self evenly between both, and 
to declare for neither, and to be 
numbered with the Flying Squa- 
dron, which is the common Plague 
that blafts the Bloffoms of Liberty 
in popular Aflemblies.—The Wri- 
ter then obferves, that a Man, who 
endeavours to gain the Efteem of 
both, by inclining fometimes to the 
one, and fometimes to the other, 
generally makes himfelf defpifed by 
both ; unlefs it is one of a very fu- 
perior pea, and whofe Re- 
putation is firmly eftablifhed. There- 
fore (fays this Writer) let my Coun- 
trymen, who, the French fay, are 
divided into Faétions, take my Ad- 
vice, that when they affect Juparti- 
ality, that it does not atife feom be- 
ing partial to themfelves. For it 
is ieldom known, that fuchas would 
thus be thought difengaged and dif- 
interefted, and who aflume to, be 
the Flying Squadron, whether within 
or without Doors, can efcape the 
Imputation of Levity or Arrogance, 
and at laft to be queitioned for their 
Integrity, and fuipected by both 
Partiesy 

However,!] don’t mean thata Man 
muit not upon any Account what- 
ever forfake his Party. For, if he 
be convinced that his Party is en- 
tirely in the Wrong: If he finds 
ihat they carry Matters beyond the 
Limits he intended, or they ac firft 
had propoied : If they are refolved 

againit 


upon the 
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@gainft all Accommodation, by 
which their Country’s Peace and 
Happinefs mutt be vifibly obftruéted 
and fuffer: If it appears that they 
make ufe of the Name of public 
Good to cover ill Defigns: If Self- 
Intereft appears in all their Doings, 
and Paffion in all their Councils: 
if their whole Proceedings tend to 
fubvert the State, and to undermine 
the Conftitution ; and if all this be 
clear beyond Contradiétion, it can’t 
be accounted Defertioa or Levity in 
him, who withdraws from fuch a 
Party, and joins thofe, who are 
more moderate, honeit, difintereft- 
ed, and better Friends to their King 
and Country. 

Neither can this be faid to change 
an Opinion: For ‘tis not the wife 
Man, but the Party that have alter- 
ed their Opinion. 

But what fhall a private Man do, 
when both Sidesfhall happen to be 
in the Wrong, and when a)moft the 
Whole grows worfe and worfe in the 
Ways of Corruption >—A Cafe that 
has happened fometimes-—Afk my 
Countrymen ; are the few, who re- 
main untainted, to abfent, to quit 
the Stage of Bufinefs, and to fly 
from what they cannot hinder? Are 
they to be filent, to affent flightly, 
or to withdraw when Liberty, preci- 
ous Liberty, Engi Liberty, is un- 
der Confideration, and leave the 
chief Support of their Nation to be 
fhaken by Corruption, and Caledo- 
nian Tories. Remember that the 
Memory of Thrafea Retus is come 
mitted to Pofterity by the Reman 
Hiltorian, with Difdain, for having 
left the Senate at fuch a Seafon, 
whea the Liberty of his Country 
was in Danger, left he fhould draw 
the Vengeance of the Adminiftra- 
tion upon his own Head, by his 
Firmnefs and [idelity. 

In thefe Occurrences good Men 
ought to take that Courfé, which 
they fhall think will give the bet 
Example, and make the ftrongetft 
Impreffion ; becaufe they ought to 
be always ready to do or fuffer any 
Thing for that Common- Wealth 
of which they are Members. 

To defpair of the Public, is the 
iaft Thing that fhould enter into the 
Hearts of wife and honeft Men: And 


though they fee their Contry mifera- 
bly rent afunder by Factions, in Ap- 
pearance deaf to ‘Terms of Recon- 
cilement, and both Sides warm, 
high and unreafonable, blafting one 
another’s Fame in W hifpers, virulent 
Libels and angry Speeches, that 
difgrace the Senator, and degrade 
the Gentleman ; fighting & wound- 
ing each other with invenomed 
Darts, and poifoned Weapons, yet 
good Men are not to be diifhearten’d 
at allthis. *Tis then the proper 
Seafon for them to exercife their 
Zeal and Courage. 

To conclude: * As the Good of 
‘ Mankind is, peradventure, the 
‘ only Juftification a wife Man car 
‘ have for concerning himfelf an 
‘ Way in the Management of Af- 
‘ fairs; fo the Good of Mankind 
* ought to be his principal, if not 
‘ only Aim: In purfuing which, he 
‘ muit fuffer much, and overlook 
‘ many Things; efpecially if he be 
‘confpicuous for any eminent 
‘ Worths, he muift expeét to be the 
¢ chief Mark, at which all the Ar- 
‘ rows of the adverfe Party fhall be 
© levelled ; and at the fame Time 
‘ he mutt prepare to fee himfelf fre- 
* quently Sel. given up, or at 
© beft to be but co/dly fupported by 
* the Friends in whom he ruffed,’ 


The Gofpel “tos of a Future 


late. 


[ Continued from Page 746.} 
7 HE general Theory of the Gof- 


pel concerning the Nature, De- 

fien and End of a Life to come, is 
moft juft and rational ; and includes 
in it the true zatural Evidence of its 
Reality. For it reprefents the raif- 
ing Mankind from Death to another 
Life, as a mighty Operation of the 
glorious Power of Gop, a Conftitu- 
tion of his infinite Wifdom, and an 
Effeét of his paternal Goodnefs and 
Benevolence: And deduces the pri- 
mary Evidences of our Belief, not 
froin the Attributes or Qualities of 
the Human Soul, but from the Diwize 
Perfeétions ; not from the Merits of 
ood Men, but from the Grace or 
avour of the Father Almighty ; 
who in Purfuance of the fame Pur- 
poles 
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pofes of Wifdom and Goodnefs for 
which he created Mankind to this 
Life, faves them from perifhing at 
Death, & raifes them to another Life 
& World. And as the Good of Man- 
kind was evidently an Object of the 
Divine Intention, in the Formation 
of this World; fothe Scheme of a- 
nother Life and World, which is as 
it were a new Creation and Contti- 
tution of Things, hath for its End 
the greater Good and eternal Happi- 
nefs of Mankind: And was formed 
3n the Divine Counfel, not from a 
Motive of Refentment againtt the 
Sins of Men, but of Love and Mer- 
cy to Mankind, 740’ Sizners 3 not to 
fhew the Rigour of his Fu/ice in pu- 
nifbing the Wicked, but the bound- 
lefs Extent of his Goodne/s in faving 
to eternal Ages the Virtuous and 
Pious: From which Salvation none 
fhall be excluded, but they who 
difqualify themfelves for it, by their 
Impenitence & prefumptuous Wick- 
educfs; and whole Punifhment and 
Deitruétion are requifite to the Pur- 
pofesof Goodnefs itfelf, to the Ends 
of Divine Government, and to the 
higheft Virtue and Happinefs of the 
rationa! Creation. 

Such is the general View which 
our Saviour ol his Apofiles give us 
of this fublime Subject. In Sup- 
port of which we may fingle out, 
among many other Paflages, the fol- 
lowing Words of ovr Saviour: 
GOD fo lowed the World, that be 
hath given bis ouly begotten Son, ibat 
aviojoever believeth on him might not 
perifh, but have everlafting Life :— 
And feat him, not to condemn the 
World, but that the World might be 
faved through him. And thofe of 
the Apottle ;—GOD, hoe is rich in 
Levey, for the great Love wherewith 
we lowed Mankind, hath quickened us 
even when dead in Sins, and raifed 
a5 Up iege ber with Chri, and Seated 
us with bint in the heavenly Places ; 
that he might foew in the Ages to 
come the exceeding Riches of bis Grace 
in bis Kindue/s towards them in Chriff 


or 





Oer Saviour deferibes the ge- 
nerai Nature and Defign of the fu- 
ture State, and particularly the 
grand DiftinGion and final Separa- 
non which will be made by dis ozwn 
Judgment and Authority, according 


to the Difference of Men’s Charac- 
ters, in various familiar Compari- 
fons, faited to the Capacity, Con- 
duct, and Experience of Men.—As 
the Hu/bandman carefully feparates 
the good Grain from the #fele/s Chaff, 
and repofites the former in his Gar- 
ner, but dfroys the latter: As the 
Fifberman gathers of every Kind into 
his Net, but /eparates the Good inte 
Veffels, and cafts the Bad away: As 
the Maher of a Feaff admits thofe 
whom hejudgeth to be worthy, butre- 
jeéts and excludes the Unworthy : As 
the Prizce rewards thofe who ferve 
him with Fidelity, according to the 
Capacity in which he hath placed 
them, but condemns the unprofita- 
ble and treacherous Servant : 
As all Men, in all Liens 9 fubject to 
to their Cognizance and Judgment, 
ufually di/finguifh the Good from the 
Bad, the Fit from the Unfit, the Ufe- 
ful from the Noxious: So fhall it 
be at the End of this World: A Dit- 
tinction and Separation will be 
made, by a moft wife Judgment and 
juft Appointment, between good 
andevil Men. The Son of Man, the 
y ter gee ay will fend forth bis 
Angels, and fever the Wicked from a- 
mong the ‘fuft, and deftroy the for- 
mer, but preferve the latter in eter- 
nal Life. 
[To be continued} 


Shapes mof? proper for Apricots, Peach- 
4 Meat fh the Mo- 
rels and fmall May Cherries, when 
taken from the Nurfery, either for 
Walls or E/paliers. 








I N my Opinion it is beft for an A- 
pricot-'T ree to have, when plant- 
ed, two firong Branches, befide col- 
lateral ones. lf the Branches have 
been once cut down in the Nurfery, 
and thofe Parts well heal’d, they are 
not the worfe; and the more the 
principal Branches are expanded 
from each other, the better; for 
when they have fuch a Shape, there 
is more Probability of their having 
put forth collateral Shoots early in 
the aft Summer, and at more regu- 
lar Dittances, than if the principal 

Branches are more ereét. 
The Peach, Neétarine, and Al- 
mond, all which bloffom in the laft 
| Summer’g 











Shapes Aft proper 
Summer’s Shoots, require the fame 
Shape with the Apricot, and ought 
to be cut down in the ag after 
the fame Manner. The fmall May 
Cherry-Tree, and the Morella, 
fhould be treated the fame Way. 

If Almonds, Apricots, and Peach- 
es, £3c. be cut down in the Nurfery, 
they may be helped with Refpect 
to their Shape in April, by leaving 
fach Buds as point moit to the 
Shapes above direéted, and by con- 
fining the Shoots that come from 


for Apricots, Fe. 
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them with Stakes and Bandages as 
they grow; but I don’t mean that 
the Branches of thefe laft mention- 
ed Trees fhould be brought to a lee 
vel Pofition, for if they were, they 
would be apt to throw out itrong 
collateral Shoots too near thofe 
which I call the mean Stems, which 
would greatly retard their Progrefs ; 
for the two Principal fhould be ot 
as great a Length as poflible ina 
proper Pofition, 7. ¢. they fhould in- 
cline about thirty Degrees. 
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SeLect Preces of Poezrry. 


ELEGY ty Mr. SHENSTONE, on the me, 
lancholy Event of a licentious Amour, 


P“SHIS is poffibly the moft affe€ting 
"T and pathetic Poem that ever was 
written. It begins with an enquiry of 
a friend, why he appeared fo melancholy; 
who, in return, tells the fad caufe of it. 


Why mourns my friend! why weeps his 
downcatt eye? 


That eye where mirth, where fancy 
us’d to fhine ? 


Thy chearful meads reprove that fwelling 





figh ; 
Spring ne’er enamel’d fairer meads than 
thine. 
Art thou not lodg’d in fortune’s warm 
embrace ? 
Wert thou not form’d by nature’s par- 
tial care ? 
Bleft in thy fong, and bleft in ev'ry 
grace 
That wins the friend, or that enchants 
the fair ? 
Damond, faid he, thy partial praife re- 
ftrain ; 
Not Damon’s friendfhip can my peace 
reftore ; 


Alas! his very praife awakes my pain, 
And my poor wounded bofom bleeds 
the more. 


Foroh! that nature on my birth had 
frown’d ! 
Or fortune fix’d’' me to fome lowly 
cell ! 
Then had my bofom "fcap’d this fatal 
wound, 


Nor had I bid thefe vernal fweets, fare- 
well, 


But led by fortune’s hand, her darling 
child, 
My youth her vain licentious blifs ad- 
mir’d ; 
In fortune’s train the fyren flatt’ry fmil'd, 
And rafhly haliow’d all her Queen im- 
fpir'd, 
Of folly ftudious, ev’n of vices vain, 
Ah vices! gilded by the rich and gay? 
I chas’d the guilelefs daughters of the 
plain, 
Nor dropt the chace, till Ye//y was my 
prey. 
Poor artlefs maid! to ftain thy fpotlefs 
name, 
Expence, and art, and toil, united 
ftrove ; 
To lure a breaft that felt the pureft flame, 
Suftain’d by virtue, but betray’d by 


love, 
Scheol’d in the fcience of love’s mazy 
wiles, 
I cloath’d each feature with affected 
{corn ; 
I fpoke of jealous doubts, and fickle 
{miles, 
And, feigning, left her anxious and for- 
lorn. 
Then, while the fancy’d rage alarm’d her 
care, 


Warm to deny, and zealous to dif- 


prove ; 
I bade my words the wonted foftnefg 
wear, 
And feiz’d the minute of returning 
love. 
To thee, my Damon, dare I paint the reft, 
Will yet thy love a candid ear incline ? 
Affur’d that virtue, by misfortune preft, 
Feels not the fharpnefs of a pang like 
mNns, 


Nine 
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Nine envious moons matur’d her growing 
fhame ; 
Ere while to flaunt it in the face of 


day ; 
When fcorn’d by virtue, ftigmatiz’d by 


fame, 
Low at my feet defponding fc//y lay. 
&* Henry, the faid, by thy dear form fub- 
du’d, 
See the fad reliques of a nymph un- 
done ! 
@ find, I find this rifing fob renew’d : 
I figh in fhades, and ficken at the fan, 
Amid the dreary gloom of night, I cry, 
When will the morn’s once pleafing 
{cenes return ? 
Yet what can morn’s returning ray fup- 


ply, 
But foes that triumph, or but friends 
that mourn! 
Alas! no more that joyous morn ap- 


pears 
That led the tranquil hours of fpotlefs 


fame ; 
For I have fteep’d a er’s couch in 
tears, 
And ting’d a mother’s glowing cheek 
with fhame. 
The vocal birds chat raife their matia 
ftrain, 
The fportive lambs, increafe my penfive 
moan ; 
All feem to chafe me from the chearful 
plain, 


And talk of truth and innocence alone, 
¥f thro’ the garden’s flow’ry tribes I ftray, 
Where bloom the jafmins that could 
once allure, 
Hope not to find delight in us they fay, 
For we are fpotlefs, Fe//y, we are pure. 


¥e flow’rs! that well reproach a nymph 


fo frail, 
Say, could yg with my virgin fame 
compare ? 
The brighteft bud that fents the vernal 
gale, 
Was not fo fragrant, and was not fo 
fair, 
Now the grave old alarm the gentler 


young ; 
And all my fame’s abhorr’d, contagion 


eC; 
Trembles each lip, and faulters every 
tongue, 
That bids the morn propitious {mile on 
me. 
Thus, for your fake, I fhun each human 


eye 5 
I bid the fweets of blooming youth a- 
dieu ; 
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To die I languifh, but I dread to die, 
Left my fad fate fhou'd nourifh pangs 
for you. 
Raife me from earth ; the pains of want. 
remove, 
And let me filent feek fome friendly 
fhore ; 
There only, banifh’d from the form — 
love, 
My weeping virtue fhall relafpe no 
more, 


Be but my friend; I afk no dearer names 
Be fuch the meed of fome more artful 
fair ; 
Nor could it heal my peace, or chafe my 
fhame, 
That pity gave what love refus’d to 
are. 


Force not my tongue to afk its fcanty 
bread ; 
Nor hurl thy ‘¥e/y to the vulgar crew ; 
Not fuch the parent’s board at which [ 
fed ! 
Not fuch the precept from his lips F 
drew ! | 
Haply, when age has filver’d o'er my 
ir 
Malice may learn to fcorn fo mean a 
fpoil ; 
Envy may flight a face no longer fair ; 
And pity, welcome, to my native foil.’” 


She fpoke----- nor was I born of favage 
race ; 
Nor could thefe hands a niggard boon 


affign ; 
Grateful the clafp’d me in a laft embrace, 
And vow'd to wafte her life in pray’rs 
for mine. 


I faw her foot the lofty bark afcend ; 
I faw her breaft with every paffion 
heave ; 
I left her---torn from every earthly friend ; 
Oh! my hard bofom, which could bear 
to leave ! 


Brief let me be ; the fatal ftorm arofe ; 
The billows rag’d ;_ the pilot’s art was 
vain ; 
O’er the tall maft the circling furges 
clofe , 
My ‘e/fy ---floats upon the wat’ry plain, 


And----fee my youth’s impetuous fires 
decay ; 

Seek not to ftop refle€tion’s bitter tear; 

But warm the frolic, and inftrué the 


Bay, 
— Fely floating on her wat'ry 
ier. : 








